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STORY PARADE VOLUME 


ISLANDS 


What are islands 
But ships of stone, 
Ships of stone 
With masts of pine 


Steering a course 
In fleets, or alone 
Their brave prows seeking © 
The horizon line? 


The sun shines on them 
bs , The dark storms break 
‘ ee Against their sides 

‘' ‘The winds howl hoarse, 


But never a storm 
Blows so fierce as to make 
One island alter 





THE PRESIDENT’S PUPPETS 


By ANTONIORROBLES 
Translated from the Spanish by Edward Huberman 
Illustrated by Fritz Eichenberg 


Tuas is the story of what happened in the wardrobe of the 
President of the Republic of Villasopas del Plato. The whole 
world knew that this President was a kind, intelligent, gen- 
erous and loyal man who wore a top hat and had a beard and 
a mustache. Everyone knew that he was anxious to build 
schools and recreation centers for workers, hospitals and re- 
lief stations for the poor, and, above all, many gardens— 
some square, some round, and some triangular—for children 
who wanted to spin tops, or ride bicycles, or play football, 
or hide-and-seek. 

Now, since this President had frequently to attend impor- 
tant political meetings, diplomatic banquets where everyone 
was dressed very stiffly, popular celebrations, christenings of 
bridges or roads or ships, and hunting parties with kings or 
other presidents, he had a clothes-closet with twenty different 
suits, all in a row, on twenty different hangers. 

Alongside the suits were the round hat boxes, on whose 
tops you could have played a tune, if you had two little 
drum sticks. 

There, in that clothes-closet, just as in every clothes-closet 
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Every suit was occupied by a family of little puppets. 
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of a President or a King or a Duke or an Ambassador, there 
was a city of puppets. 

Every suit was a house occupied by a family of little 
people. Every pocket was a room, and the openings of the 
pockets were the windows from which the puppets greeted 
one another, or watched the children play in the public 
squares on the covers of the hat boxes. 

It was a pleasant life. 

As long as none of the servants were around, there was 
real neighborly gossip from suit to suit. 

For example, the puppet family of the country-suit would 
often pay a cheerful, friendly visit to the family of the 
dress-suit, and sometimes you might hear a conversation like 
this: 

““How are you today, dear friends?” 

“Very well, thank you. Yesterday the President wore our 
house, the country-suit house, and went to open a new dam 
in a river where there are colored fishes. For a while he sat 
on a mountain, near the dam, and today my house has a 
sweet odor of thyme. Come and have tea with us today; you 
will see how pleasing that perfume is.” 

“We'll certainly come, thank you very much,” answered 
the dress-suit puppets. 

And they all spent the afternoon in the lower right pocket 
of the country-suit, smelling the rich thyme, the marjoram, 
the lavender and the rosemary which had all left their fra- 
grance in the suit. 

At other times something entirely different would happen. 
One day the father, mother and children who lived in the 
tuxedo crossed the closet and came to a business-suit inhab- 
ited by some relatives of theirs. 
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After climbing up the trousers, the father said to them: 

“Oh, my dear cousins! Will you allow us to spend the 
night with you, even if you have to put us in the little vest 
pockets? We hate to bother you, but we really can’t stay 
in our own house. Yesterday, for seven hours in succession, 
the President conferred behind closed doors with his Cab- 
inet, and they all smoked so many cigars and pipes that today 
our whole house has so strong a smell of tobacco that we had 
to leave.” 

“Of course you may stay here,” answered the head of the 
business-suit family. ‘And plan to stay three or four days, 
or as long as you wish. We shall be glad to have you.” 

Even so, all the puppets in the wardrobe were just as fond 
of the President as any citizen of Villasopas del Plato. Why? 
Because whenever the President’s valet took a suit from the 
clothes-closet before all the puppets had a chance to leave the 
pockets, the President never bothered the little people, if he 
found any in his suit. 

Yes, they all held the President in high esteem, and spoke 
very favorably of him. 
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One night the puppet-gentleman who lived in the checked 
suit noticed that the President had left his wallet in the inside 
left pocket of the coat. He jumped inside the wallet and 
began looking over the papers, to see if any were very urgent. 
These he meant to pull out, and throw to the floor, where 
someone would find them and take them to the President. 

There was an official order signed by the President for the 
purchase of an immense automobile, two stories high, with 
a large cupboard full of toys, to take children out to the 
country, where they could play all afternoon. 

But there was one document which made the puppet 


tremble with fear. It was a typewritten letter, carrying the 
following message: 


Mr. PRESIDENT: 


Now that there are so many schools, the workers 
have learned a great deal, and it is impossible to 
cheat them any more when they buy umbrellas. It 
is your fault, and I am going to kill you as soon as I 
get the chance. 

The Unknown Umbrella Merchant 


This was a terrible threat. The President was condemned 
to death by an unjust umbrella man. 

The puppet was terrified when he climbed out of that 
pocket, and he could hardly sleep that night. 

In the morning he climbed down the checked trousers of 
his house, and approached a group of friends who were sitting 
in a circle on the lid of a hat box. When he told them the 
news, their puppet blood almost froze. 

Soon all the little people of the clothes-closet knew about 
it, and all were filled with terror. It seemed to them, and 
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perhaps they were right, that their world was going to end. 

“What a great misfortune!” they exclaimed. 

And someone answered: 

“Tt is not one misfortune, but two. The first and greatest 
is that Villasopas del Plato will lose so good and kind a Presi- 
dent. And the second is that we shall not know where to 
go or how to live.” 

“Perhaps we shall be sent to some evil-smelling old clothes 
shop,” replied another. 

Then someone else added: 

“Or perhaps they will scatter us, dividing the suits among 
the servants and relatives.” 

There was such fright in the clothes-closet that when the 
valet came in for a suit for the President, all the puppets 
threw themselves to the floor in great haste, carrying their 
babies in their arms. They were afraid the assassin might 
surprise the President in the street, while they were still in 
one of the pockets. 

Some would say: 

*““No, no, you mustn’t think that the umbrella man fright- 
ens me. It is merely that I don’t want to be present if such 
a horrible crime occurs.” 
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Finally, the servant selected a suit, and all the puppets 
returned to the pockets of their houses. 

But the tenant of the suit that had just been taken away 
began to weep, embracing his children and saying: 

“Oh, oh! Perhaps at this very moment a bullet is punctur- 
ing our house, with the good President inside.” 

Then a neighbor invited them to dinner, but they ate very 
little. The hours were passing very sadly, when suddenly, 
they all saw the President’s valet come in again with the suit, 
altogether safe, and even pressed. 

Immediately the family returned to its own house and ran 
happily through all the rooms. 





But one brave and adventurous little puppet who lived 
alone in the President’s yachting cap, and who more than 
once had stayed in his house when the President went yacht- 
ing, so that he might see the world, said one afternoon: 

“Do you know what I thought of last night? Well, I 
thought that we’re not doing the right thing. We all say 
that our President is a generous and kind man, but we are 
doing nothing to defend him . . . and that is bad.” 
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“Yes, yes, you are right,” answered the others. “But 
how can we, who are only a few weak little puppets, defend 
the President?” 

To this, Tenedorlin (for that was the name of the little 
man who lived in the yatchting cap), replied: 

“I am ready for anything. I shall try always to get into the 
coat the President wears, and then I may at least be able to 
help him.” 

All his friends congratulated him on his decision, and they 
understood that he was doing the right thing . . . but no 
one else would dare to do what he was doing. 

And when the valet came in again for a suit, all the pup- 
pets, whole families of them, jumped down to the floor for 
fear theirs would be the suit chosen, but Tenedorlin ran to 
the suspenders. This was very wise of Tenedorlin, because 
the President had only one pair of suspenders, which he al- 
ways wore. 

Tenedorlin seized the suspenders firmly, and when the valet 
had selected a suit and attached the suspenders, the puppet 
climbed up, without being seen, into the inside pocket of the 
coat. But, most important of all, he climbed into the pocket 
of the left side, so he could be near the President’s heart. 

This happened again the next day, and the next. The 
valiant puppet was very much thrilled each time he folded 
himself up in that dangerous pocket. But when he returned, 
he would tell his friends about the frights and anguishes he 
had suffered. 

Then finally, the event which they were all awaiting ac- 
tually occurred. The threat of the umbrella merchant was 


almost fulfilled. .. . 


One day the President had gone out to a certain school to 
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present cardboard horses and tin automobiles to all the good 
children, the partly good children, and the bad children who 
promised to be good. On this very day the criminal ap- 
proached and shot him in the heart. 

Immediately the good man fell like a stone between the 
Professor of Drawing and a policeman who had mustaches. 
They placed him in a chair and brought him to the hospital, 
with his head bent over like that of a little dead bird. 

The doctors put on their white coats with great haste, 
even though they thought the President had been killed by 
that well-aimed shot in the heart. Great was their surprise 
to see that he still lived. 

Then they stretched him out on the operating table and 
saw that the bullet had scarcely passed through the coat. It 
was easier to pull out than a little child’s loose tooth. 

But oh! What miracle could this be? 

A policeman who was inspecting the coat put his hand 
into the left inside pocket, and his surprise was enormous to 
find Tenedorlin, unconscious, and cruelly ripped to pieces. 
Then he understood that that puppet had saved the Presi- 
dent’s life. 

Little by little the President was waking up. As soon as 
he was able to understand, they made it clear to him what the 
puppet had done for him. At once he said, in a voice that 
seemed to belong to a dying man: 

“Since he has saved me, you must cure him immediately.” 

“But Mr. President, you should save yourself first. Later 
we can take care of the puppet.” 

“T want you to cure him at once!” exclaimed the President 
with all the force he could muster. And then he continued, 
“With glue or paste or anything you have. Bring in some 
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glue at once, and we will see what can be done for him.” 

The attendants went looking for glue, and the wounded 
man said to the doctors: 

“You must cure him before me, because he is hurt much 
more than I—he has been torn into pieces—and besides he 
has been very good to me.” 

The doctors had to put Tenedorlin on another operating 
table, which was of course many times too large for him, but 
with much patience they pasted the pieces together and 
made him whole again, just like new. 

The two were moved on the same stretcher to the home of 
the President of the Republic of Villasopas del Plato, where 
they passed the days of their convalescence together. The 
President was in his bed, and the puppet was seated on a 
night table, between two medicine bottles bearing these 


labels: 


ARNICA GLUE 
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These were the medicines of the two wounded friends. 

When they both had recovered a bit, they used to go out 
into the sun or into the shade of the garden, where they 
would throw crumbs to the sparrows, or toss pebbles at a 
stick. 

Finally, however, they both became as healthy as ever, and 
then the illustrious man returned to the Presidency and 
valiant Tenedorlin returned to the clothes-closet. 

Oh what a great reception the puppets gave their brave 
hero! They had learned about everything through a certain 
newspaper which had been wrapped around a pearl-buttoned 
white vest that had recently been added to the President’s 
wardrobe. The little folk received Tenedorlin with great 
applause, and the following day they held elaborate celebra- 
tions, and hung banners from all the pockets of the twenty 
suits in the closet, or rather from all the windows of the 
twenty houses in the little city. 

“Long live heroic Tenedorlin, savior of the President,” 
shouted somebody. 

And they all responded enthusiastically: ““HuRRAH!!!” 
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And the uxknown umbrella merchant, who had been ar- 
rested, and was now very well known, was bewailing his 
crime in prison. 

But the President pardoned him, and then he understood 
how good the head of the Republic really was. And he pre- 
sented him with a silk umbrella, with his name on it, em- 
broidered in many colors. 

To Tenedorlin he gave a new yachting cap to live in, a very 
comfortable one, with a little window in the crown. 


Everything was fine, and everyone was happy. 
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THE CREAM-COLORED PONY 


By CHEsLEY KAHMANN 


Illustrated by Maud and Miska Petersham 


THE Story So Far: Linji wanders away from the new Gypsy 
camp to escape her sister’s jealousy over her new bracelet. 
In the woods she meets Bob and Helen and finally wins from 
them, by coaxing, a ride on Gregory, Bob’s beautiful cream- 
colored pony. Afterwards, just to show off her Gypsy ways, 
she boasts that she can catch a squirrel bare-handed. And 
while the three are absorbed by this pursuit, the cream-colored 
pony disappears. 


Part Two 


SEATED cross-legged on the ground around kettles of stew, 
the Gypsies ate with special gayety. For Linji’s father, Taimi, 
had announced that the county fair would open the day after 
tomorrow and the Gypsies had been given permission to tell 
fortunes there. With the tribe so sadly in need of money, 
that had been joyous news. 

But Linji paid little attention. Instead, she watched the 
flames rise into the blackness of night, watched burned wood 
turn white and curl into thin, paper-like pieces. 

“Oh, he was such a fine grai!” she kept thinking. “And 
he had such straight legs, and his mane was so black against 


his body!” She had searched the wood with Bob and Helen 
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until dark, finally confident that Gregory had gotten loose 
and gone home by himself, the way a horse would do if he 
had the chance. Bob had been very angry about everything, 
but he would see! He would find his pony in his own stable! 

Her own people had scolded her for ever having spoken to 
the Gorgios—and then everyone had forgotten the pony at 
Taimi’s news of the fair. 

The meal finished, someone tuned a violin. Two girls 
moved into the center of the ring of Gypsies and began to 
dance. Nareli clapped her hands and jumped to her feet, too, 
swaying this way, that way, to the rhythm. 

But suddenly the music stopped and the dancers moved 
back. 

**That’s the girl, right there!” someone cried. 

Bob, accompanied by four men, rushed toward Linji. 

“Maybe you know where the pony is!” one of the men said. 
“I’m the sheriff.” 

Linji tried hard not to show the anger she felt. So Bob 
had come with a body-guard, had he? 

Taimi stood before the sheriff, saying, ““We wouldn’t steal 
a pony. Not us. But we'd be glad if you’d look around.” 

Bob kept shouting out the whole story of Linji’s riding his 
pony as the men searched the camp. The more Bob talked, 
the more silent Linji became. She calmly denied knowing 
any more about Gregory than Bob did. 

“Well, he’s not here, that’s true,” admitted the sheriff, 
finally. “But tomorrow morning, early, you’re to move on— 
the whole bunch of you. And don’t come back, unless you 
want to camp in jail! Understand?” | 

It made no difference to the sheriff that the Gypsies 
needed to earn money at the fair. Nothing made any dif- 
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Miserably, Linji sat before the fire. 








ference. The Gorgios departed, repeating the warning to 
move on. 


“If there’s trouble, it’s us that’re blamed!” wailed old 
Eldorai. 

“*There’s the one we have to thank for it!” shouted some- 
one else, pointing to Linji. 

“Yes, why’d you so much as look at the Gorgios? Don’t 
you know what they are by this time?” 

“Yes, it’s your fault if we starve!” 

Voices rose in indignation and anger and Linji heard her 
name on almost every tongue. Miserably she sat before the 
fire, feeling very much alone. Suddenly Nareli slid over 
toward her and sat down at her side. 

“How fine a ride you could be having in the moonlight 
while the Gorgios sleep!” Nareli whispered. “It was a fine 
grai, and he did travel like the wind.” 

“IT wouldn’t touch him again!” said Linji, disturbed that 
Nareli had come so close to her thoughts. “I’ve forgotten 
him.” 


“Oh, no, you don’t forget,” said Nareli, softly. “Such a 


pony was made for us who’d understand his ways, not for 
Gorgios. 

“T said to myself,” Nareli continued, “‘ ‘Linji should have 
him to ride.’ Ha, I saw clear into your very heart.” 

Linji turned over a log. The wood crackled and gave off 
a smudgy, sweet odor. The voices of the old women grew 
louder, grumbling against Linji. 

*“Come, let’s take a walk,” said Nareli. 

Linji, glad to escape, was soon walking into the black 
wood with her sister. 


“Tt wasn’t my fault the pony ran away,” Linji said. 
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Nareli turned her flashlight from the path to Linji’s face, 
saying, “I thought you understood!” 

“Understood what?” asked Linji. 

“I said to myself, ‘I, and I, alone, can do my dear sister 
a favor. She won’t do it for herself. Only I can borrow the 
pony and let her have a ride, when the night’s quieted down 
and the Gorgios have given up the search until morning,’ ” 
said Nareli. 

“You took him?” cried Linji. “And ran the risk of jail, 
and “ 

“It was only borrowing,” whispered Nareli. ‘“There’s no 
crime in doing that. After you have had a little ride on him, 
you can turn him loose and he’ll find his own stable fast 
enough by himself.” 

“Where is he?” demanded Linji. 

But Nareli was in no hurry to tell. She simply said, ‘“‘He’s 
safe enough.” And added that she herself had fed him. 

“Oh, I will turn him loose!” Linji thought, “after one 
little ride!” Already she could feel her legs against Gregory’s 
sides, the breeze in her hair. 

“And what'll you do for me—for the favor?” Nareli 
asked. 

“Oh!” said Linji, angrily. “You did it for yourself, then, 
not me!” But the next moment, she was saying, “Show me 
the pony! And what do you want?” 

“Ah, pretty, loving sister, what about the bracelet, for 
instance?” asked Nareli. 

“Show me where he is first!” insisted Linji. “Then I'll 
give it to you.” 

The two hurried through brush and over sticks, Nareli 
saying, “Oh, and I was afraid, after the sheriff came!” 
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“But not afraid to let them think I stole the pony!” said 
Linji, angrily. 
“I didn’t mean any harm!” said Nareli. 


But when they came upon Gregory in a place sheltered 





by three huge rocks, Linji began to forgive the trick. She 
untied the pony, felt his nose upon her shoulder. 

““Here’s the old bracelet!” said Linji. 

With Nareli lighting the way, Linji rode through the 
darkness to a road, not the main road but oné she knew would 
surely lead to the town. 

“If you’d like to have me watch for you, I will,” said 
Nareli. 

“No,” said Linji. ‘Go away.” 

She galloped down the road, the breeze blowing her hair, 
night air upon her face. The stars were above and a long 
road lay ahead with fields and woods at the side. 


““You’re as good as my own for the hour!” she whispered. 
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Three times she let him reach the edge of town, then 
turned him back into the country, saying, “Oh, not quite 
yet! One more ride, Gregory!” 

The moon slipped under a cloud and the wind blew a little 
more strongly. It looked as if it might rain. Before long, 
Linji found herself not only at the edge of town, but on paved 
streets. The streets were dark except at the corners where 
there were street lights. Gregory’s hooves. clattered in the 
stillness. 

“T ought to turn him loose right now,” Linji thought. But 
as she saw no one upon the streets, she thought she would 
wait until the next corner. Before she had gone that far, 
however, a group of boys appeared. Linji never could be 
sure where they had come from, but one called out, “Hey, 
that’s Bob Baxter’s pony!” And the boys rushed forward. 

Linji found herself surrounded by them. Her first thought 
was to jump and run, but she realized that would be foolish, 
for the sheriff would know who she was. 

“Give him to us!” one of the boys demanded. 

“How smart you are!” said Linji. “Why'd I give him to 
you after all the trouble I’ve had to get him this far? 
Didn’t I find him in the woods, caught so he couldn’t get 
away? You should have seen him! Twenty men couldn’t 
have found him!” ‘Then, seeing their wide eyes, she con- 
tinued, “So you see, you’ve come just in time to show me the 
way to the Baxter house.” 

““Gee!”’ said one of the boys. ‘‘Where was he?” 

“Caught, I said!” Linji repeated. “And he could have 
stayed there for weeks, with no food and no water, and all 
you would have stumbled on had you ever come upon him 
would have been his bones!” 
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The boys were glad enough to lead the way to Bob’s house. 
Linji, towering above them, rode through the streets proudly, 
feeling more like a hero than she had imagined one could 
feel. More boys joined the procession and to them, also, 
Linji told the story. 

At the Baxter house, Bob and his father and mother rushed 
out. 

“She knew all the time!” Bob said. “She got afraid when 
the sheriff went out, so she brought Greg back!” 

“Bob!” said Mr. Baxter, sternly. 

““That’s the way it looks!” insisted Bob. 

Linji dismounted and handed Gregory over to his master, 
explaining once more how she had found him when she least 
expected to; how she had taken the trouble to return him. 

Not for worlds would she tell about Nareli’s part in the 
finding. She and Nareli might quarrel within the tribe, but 
neither would be false to the other outside. 

*“Come into the house,” said Mr. Baxter. “I'd like to talk 
to you but it’s too noisy out here.” 

As Bob took Gregory around the house to the barn, Linji 
followed Mr. and Mrs. Baxter up to the porch. Mr. Baxter 
opened the front screen door and Linji, head high, walked 
through proudly. She had never been inside a house like 
this before. Several times she had gone into the kitchen of 
a farmhouse, but never into a brick house like this one, 
through the front door! 

Inside, Linji found another world. The living room was 
large, with polished furniture everywhere—furniture with- 
out a speck of dust. And the rug was so thick it made her 
want to take off her sandals and wade in it. 

*Sit down,” said Mrs. Baxter. 
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Linji sat down carefully on the edge of the red silk sofa. 
She looked about her at the several lamps, the pictures on the 
wall, the magazines and books on a table. She wished she 
could touch the keys of the piano across the room. And the 
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long curtains were silk. And the chairs were so soft-looking, 
and clean! How could people keep them so clean? She must 
remember it all so she could tell her people. 

“What is your name?” asked Mr. Baxter. 

Linji told him. Then, she told once more of that black 
wood where she had found the pony caught by his reins. 
She told about the dense thicket in such detail that it seemed 
more and more true. 

“And my own sister fed him his supper,” she added. 

“Ugh!” Mrs. Baxter shuddered. “I’m glad Bob didn’t 
prowl around in that awful place tonight!” 

Linji wondered if all Gorgio mothers were like that. What 
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was there to be afraid of? She wanted to laugh. 

“Well,” said Mr. Baxter, digging a hand into a pocket. 
“T should like to thank you for bringing Gregory back.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Linji, rising to go. 

“Any money in the house?” Mr. Baxter asked his wife. 
“IT haven’t—what I want.” Mrs. Baxter shook her head. 

“Oh, I don’t want any money,” said Linji. “If that’s what 
you’re talking about.” 

She heard rain outside. It pattered against the window 
glass. She was glad it had begun, for she liked to walk along 
the road in it. But as she started for the door, Mrs. Baxter 
said, “I can’t let you go all that way alone. Your mother 
wouldn’t want you to!” 

Linji stared at her. Her mother not want her to! How 
strange! 

““You’d better stay all night,” Mrs. Baxter said. 

“All night in a house?” thought Linji. “Never. I 
shouldn’t sleep a wink!” But aloud, she said, “The rain 
doesn’t bother me any.” 
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Just then Bob came into the house. His hair was quite wet. 

“Yes, stay all night!” said Mr. Baxter. 

Bob frowned. He shook his head at his father, as if warn- 
ing him not to let a Gypsy stay all night. 

Linji’s eyes flashed. There was no reason for Bob to con- 
tinue this hostility. Not once had he even thanked her for 
returning his pony. And now he didn’t want her in the 
house! 

“T’ll stay!” she said, so suddenly that even Mrs. Baxter 
looked surprised. To herself, she was thinking, “I'll show 
him! I'll stay in his old house! Oh, I will, even if it kills 


me!” 


(To be concluded next month) 


END POEM 


The end of Summer is Winter 

And the end of Winter is Spring. 
Everything most must have an end, 
Even the Queen and King. 


The end of the cat is his tail. 

Echo is the end of sound. 

Only the doughnut has no end 

But just keeps going round. 
—KaTHRYN WorTH 
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NEVER WORKED AND 
NEVER WILL 


By MarGarET WIsE BROWN 


Illustrated by Edna Potter 


Once upon a time, in the time we are now living, there was 
an old man who made things out of wood. He had a shop 
on a street in a small town where all day long he carved 
wooden ducks and wild geese for weather vanes and hunters’ 
decoys and, also, for people to buy and hang up in their 
houses like pictures—flocks of wild black geese flying across 
a white wall. All his life the old man had loved to carve 
wood. And so that was what he did. All his life he had sat 
in his shop with a knife in one hand and a block of wood in 
the other hand, carving wild geese. He would paint them 
the green and black colors of wild ducks and the wonderful 
colors of wild geese and hang them in the windows of his 
shop where people passing by could see them. 

People from all over would come to his shop to buy the 
things he made and to talk to the old man, because he was 
a happy old man. 

But there was one thing people from all over the world 
could not understand. Over the woodcarver’s door was a 
large sign with the old man’s name on it: 
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“How,” said the people from all over, “can Jim Bailey 
carve wood all day and paint it and sell it and then say he 
“NEVER WORKED AND NEVER WILL’?” 

“Why,” said the people from all over, “he works all day, 
and he has worked all his life carving wood, and he will work 
tomorrow. What does he mean?” 

So the people from all over said, “Jim Bailey, what does 
your sign mean?” 


(NEVER WORKED 


[AND NEVER WILL 





————— 
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NEVER WORKED AND NEVER WILL 
“It means,” said Jim Bailey, “that I never worked a day in 
my life and I never will.” 
“But you work from eight in the morning until eight at 


night, every day, carving the wild geese out of wood. What 
do you mean?” 

“If you don’t know, I can’t tell you,” said the old man.— 
“T never worked and I never will.” 

And then the old man laughed because the people were so 
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puzzled, and he laughed some more because he was a happy 
man. 

Then the people from all over the world went away with 
the wooden ducks and the weather vanes they had bought, 
shaking their heads. “We don’t know what he means. He 
works harder than any of us, yet he says, ‘I never worked 
a day in my life and I never will.’ ” 

Then the lazy children from all around came to the old 
man’s shop to watch him carve the wooden ducks out of 
blocks of wood. When they saw his sign, NEVER WORKED 
AND NEVER WILL, they thought, “Here is a man like us. He 
doesn’t work either.” 


But when the lazy children saw him carving wild geese 
out of wood from eight in the morning till eight at night, 
they said, “Jim Bailey, you do work. You make things. And 
you work all day. You work harder than we do.” 

But the old man shook his head and said, “Go away, lazy 
children. You don’t know what I mean, but still I say, 
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| NEVER WORKED A DAY IN MY LIFE AND I NEVER WILL. And 
you wouldn’t have to work, either, if you knew my secret.” 

But the lazy children from all around were too lazy to 
guess his secret, so they went off shaking their heads. They 
said, ‘““The old man is crazy. We don’t know what he means. 
The old man is crazy, he works all day.” 

Then the other children from all around came to the old 
man and watched him carve the wild geese out of wood and 
then paint his wooden geese the wonderful wild bird colors. 
It made them happy to see what the old man was doing, and 
sometimes he let them help him paint the lovely wild bird 
colors. 

But they never asked the old man what his sign meant, be- 
cause they were so delighted with what he was doing that 
they never thought of it as work. And that was how they 
knew the old man’s secret. 


GUESS ME 


My first is in story but not in parade 
My second in tea but not lemonade. 
My third is in oval and also in round 
My fourth is wherever rivers are found 
My fifth’s part of you but never of me 
My whole in Story Parade you'll see. 
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HOBO CAMPFIRE 


By Marcaret K. Sorrer 


Illustrated by Laura Bannon 


Some day soon, have a real campfire. I don’t mean the kind 
where you and your friends build a fire in the open and just 
sit around and talk and toast marshmallows—though that 
kind is fun, too. I mean the real thing. 

To some people, when the dark comes, the evening camp- 
fire is the source of everything desirable: warmth, light, pro- 
tection, supper, and companionship. It has meant all these 
things to people who have lived their lives outdoors. Pioneers 
on their way west, the Indians, robber bands like Robin 
Hood’s men, and soldiers, all depended on the comfort of 
the campfire, in the past. Gypsies, cowboys, exploring par- 
ties, savages in uncivilized countries, wanderers and tramps 
who have no home still do. You can make your campfire 
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what I call a real one by copying a group of outdoor people 
such as I have mentioned. 

For instance, say you will have a Hobo Campfire. This is 
the easiest of all, because there are no problems with cos- 
tumes. Just wear the oldest and most worn-out clothes you 
can find. You'll like the familiar feel of them and the free- 
dom with which you will be able to loll on the ground. 

Choose your campfire site carefully. Try to get a shel- 
tered, private spot. If you are already in camp, your regular 
campfire site will be most appropriate. At the beach, you 
can easily dig a hole in the sand for your fire, or pile the sand 
up around it. If you use an empty lot or a spot in the woods, 
or your friend’s roomy backyard, follow Scout rules for 
building a fire and protecting the surroundings. 

You must plan a number of things in advance. It would 
be a good idea to meet a whole week before the appointed 
date, to get everything prepared. At this meeting one of 
the first things you will decide is where on the earth your 
campfire is supposed to take place. 

Suppose you are having the meeting right now. Somebody 
suggests locating the campfire in a freight yard outside a city 
in Kansas where some hoboes are expecting a freight train to 
leave for the West. Another of the group might suggest that 
a Mississippi levee would offer more variety. Then, besides 
the hoboes, you could have negro longshoremen singing their 
wonderful work songs and spirituals, and you could have a 
sprinkling of sailors. You get fairly excited over this idea, 
especially when someone else suggests having the campfire 
take place about forty years ago. Then, some showboat actors 
out of work might be waiting around on the levee, expecting 
the boat to come in and hoping to get a job. This would give 
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the girls a natural opportunity for entertainment. This 
idea, although it is a good one, has become a little too elaborate 
and somebody proposes a simpler one which meets immediate 
enthusiasm. 

Let your campfire take place on a field outside a small town 
in Iowa or Missouri, where a fair has been going on. Hoboes 
naturally gather here because they can get odd jobs and earn 
a little money, and because people at fairs are full of the 
carnival spirit and are likely to stake a tramp to a meal or 
give him a handout. Two or three of these hoboes have made 
themselves a fire at which they expect to warm up a little 
grub that they have collected during the day. One or two 
other tramps, attracted by the fire, join them. Those having 
food contribute it to the general store. 

After a few greetings, one fellow asks another what has 
brought him to these parts. That gets your program started. 
Each tells how he heard about this fair and what luck he has 
had that day. One helped the circus man water the ele- 
phants. Another acted as a decoy for the weight-guesser 
and had his weight “guessed” a hundred times that day. One 
poor man says he couldn’t land anything, try as hard as he 
might. And to think that once he didn’t have to do any- 
thing because he had been so rich! This gets them all started 
telling of their past. 

You see, this shows why you must plan a campfire in ad- 
vance. Each one of you is to be a definite character. You 
must decide for yourself—and you'll be glad you have a 
week in which to do it—what type of person you will be at 
the campfire. Will you be weak or tough, educated or crude, 
old or young, good-natured, sour, talkative, snobbish, senti- 
mental, bitter? In your imagination, you must build up 
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your whole life history. Where were you born? What kind 
of family do you come from? Why did you leave home? 
What adventures have you had since you left? Would you 
like to go back? Why? Why not? What do you remember 
most vividly from back home? Your dress, the expression 
on your face, your walk, and the tone of your voice will all 
depend on the story you build for yourself, and the character 
you’re supposed to be. If you care to, you may borrow in- 
cidents from stories you have read in books, or from stories 
you have heard of real people. 

For instance, you may want to tell about the time when 
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you were a lumberjack in the North Woods. Then you 
ought to know some stories about Paul Bunyan, the giant 
lumberjack who performed so many miracles. You could 
say your boss told you he once worked for Paul Bunyan and 
this is what happened . . . then you could tell one of those 
many wonderful stories. Glen Rounds and James Stevens 
have both written books full of Paul Bunyan stories. You 
might look them up during the week. The Texas cowboys 
have Pecos Bill about whom they tell tall tales (See Pecos 
Bill, by James Cloyd Bowman), and the oil prospectors talk 
about Kemp Morgan in the same manner. Look for Frank 
Shay’s book, Here’s Audacity, if you think you can use 
stories about these heroes and many others. 

If you want to get an idea of how hoboes live, you might 
read Autobiography of a Super-Tramp by W. H. Davies. 
Then the opening chapters of The Milk and Honey Route, 
a handbook for hoboes, by Nels Anderson are full of sug- 
gestions, giving songs and slang used by the hoboes. 

You may also use stories you have heard about real people. 
Perhaps your uncle has had some strange adventures that you 
could somehow weave into your story, or your cousin or a 
friend of yours has moved away to another part of the coun- 
try and has written you letters about his new experiences 
which would make good material for you. 

You are free, of course, to make up your story completely 
out of your own head. Only be careful of your facts. Don’t 
say that you were born among the cotton fields of Montana 
or that the little Dakota farm where you spent your child- 
hood faced the sea. 

Now to go on with our campfire. While the hoboes are 
talking amongst themselves, several other people have been 
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attracted by the fire. A side-show magician, a few circus 
freaks and acrobats, a quack doctor who is hoarse from having 
sold horse liniment all day, a minstrel with a guitar. I am 
suggesting these, so that if you have a person among you 
who knows some card tricks and how to make goldfish come 





out of his victim’s ears, he can fit himself into the entertain- 
ment and give a demonstration to his roving brethren. 

The minstrel with the guitar, mandolin, ukulele, banjo, or 
even kazoo will come in handy to accompany those people 
who remember their good old homes and start singing about 
them. Everybody joins in while one hobo wants to be Back 
Home in Indiana, or Dixie, or Swanee, or California, Here I 
Come, or My Little Gray Home in the West, or East Side, 
West Side, or My Old Kentucky Home. Also, just as you 
make up your own life story, you might even make up an 
original song about your birthplace, either only words set to 
an old tune that everybody knows, or actually both words 
and music. Keep it simple and teach it to everybody. Espe- 
cially good for a hobo campfire is this railroad song: 
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1. Eight-een hun-dred nine - ty two— Did-n't have a thing to do. 
Chorus 


Pat - sy or - ee or-ee-a. Pat -sy or-ee or- ee-a. 





1. Did-n't have a thing to do, work - ing on the _ rail - road. 
Chorus 


Pat-sy or-ee or - ee- a. Work - ing on the _ rail - road. 


2 


Eight-een hun-dred nine-ty three—I was busy as I could be. 
I was busy as I could be, Work-ing on the rail-road. 


3 
Eight-een hun-dred nine-ty four—Worked un-til my back was sore. 
Worked un-til my back was sore, Work-ing on the rail-road. 


4 
Eight-een hun-dred nine-ty five—Found my-self more dead than alive. 
Found my-self more dead than alive, Work-ing on the rail-road. 


5 
Eight-een hun-dred nine-ty six—Sat up-on some dyna-mite sticks. 
Sat up-on some dyna-mite sticks, Work-ing on the rail-road. 
6 
Eight-een hun-dred nine-ty seven—Found myself on the way to heav’n. 
Found myself on the way to heav’n, Work-ing on the rail-road. 


~ 
Eight-een hun-dred nine-ty eight—Picked the lock of the pearl-y gate. 
Picked the lock of the pearl-y gate, Work-ing on the rail-road. 


8 


Eight-een hun-dred nine-ty nine—Sat up-on a cloud sub-lime. 
Sat up-on a cloud sub-lime, Work-ing on the rail-road. 


Music from Sones Scouts Sino by permission of the Boy Scouts of America. 
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There are long ballads in song books that tell stories about 
famous highway robbers like Billy the Kid, Sam Bass and Jim 
Fisk. You may look these up in The American Songbag 
by Carl Sandburg. The story of Casey Jones, the reckless 
locomotive engineer, is also in this collection. You may want 
to weave some of these adventures into your story. Don’t 
be timid. Make it colorful. 

Use all the talent you can assemble among your friends 
and fit it into the picture. Musicians, dancers, athletes, 
comedians, ear-wigglers, all can come in for their share of 
the activities, somehow. 

Now for the food. If this is an after-supper campfire, 
as it is most likely to be, you might just arrange for the peanut 
and popcorn man to come over from the fair grounds when 
he notices the crowd around the fire. Everybody “buys” a 
bag of stuff. The pink lemonade man arrives with his push- 
cart and ladles out drinks in paper cups. Another scheme 
is for several hoboes to “borrow” a sack of corn from a nearby 
cornfield and roast the ears in their casings among the hot 
ashes or on a grid. Or, if you please, two hoboes may have 
happened to “find” a huge watermelon in a nearby water- 
melon patch, and the booty is divided among all. 

If this is to be a supper party, then the contributions of 
the hoboes must be carefully planned at the advance meeting. 
A combination of two kinds of canned soup, boiled in one 
pot over the fire, will make an excellent dish. Try a com- 
bination of tomato and corn, tomato and green pea, mush- 
room and chicken. You may roast potatoes in the ashes while 
the soup is bubbling. Slabs of pie and tin cups of milk may 
top off the meal. 


The success of your campfire depends on how well each 
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one of you carries off his part. Behave just as you think 
your chosen character would. Talk like him. Eat like him. 
Sing like him. If somebody is telling his own story and some- 
thing he says reminds you of an incident in your past, inter- 
rupt him (if that’s the kind of person you’re supposed to be). 
If you see a fellow looking glum, ask him what makes him 
so blue. When you sing, remember that’s about the only 
entertainment hoboes get, and put your heart into it. When 
you eat, remember that to a hobo each meal is a feast and 
everything tastes good. He may not have another such meal 
for a week. 

At your campfire you will be surprised to meet all new 
people—people whom you have never seen before, and per- 
haps never will see again. You must get to know them to- 
night, because there won’t ever be another chance. Be eager 
to hear about them. And see to it that you make a good im- 
pression on them. 

When the fire and the talk dies down, and heads are nod- 
ding, be sure you dispose of all refuse properly and put your 
fire out thoroughly. Then, one hobo may say to another 
that he knows a farmhouse down the road where there is a 
barn full of hay. Another says he has an extra quarter to 
lend one of his new friends for a bed in the hotel near the 
railroad station. One of the circus people volunteers to take 
another hobo to his tent with him. Thus with a final song 
and friendly shouts of good-night, the party breaks up. 
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NERO OF EL MONTE 
By W. W. RosBinson 
Illustrated by Irene Robinson 


In HER cage at the Lion Farm in El Monte, California, lay 
Susie, the great yellow mother. She looked with suspicion 
and worry at the man who watched by the gate. A high, 
crying voice came from the deep straw, and a cub wobbled 
toward the bars. 

The week-old lion, eyes barely open, had a body as soft 
and round asa kitten’s. His fur was spotted with brown and 
his ears drooped. Every half hour a man with a teaspoon fed 
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Nero goat’s milk, to which water had been added. Each 
feeding filled the furry stomach round as a ball of butter. 
Nero was soon sucking at the end of a bottle. 

At two months, the son of Susie was like a vastly over- 
grown puppy, big head, big feet, the angles of his body 
beginning to show. His ears stood out and his face had 
narrowed. He had eager brown eyes. Now he was given 
small portions of meat and was allowed to romp outside on 
the grass. Here he played at hunting. He laid back his ears, 
switched his tail and pounced upon low-flying butterflies. 

Beyond Nero’s grass enclosure were the outdoor paddocks 
where the two hundred lions of the Farm, divided according 
to age and sex, played, paced and slept. Through wire mesh 
he could see the tawny beasts and their lithe movements. 
When a lion roared it made Nero’s young throat quiver. 

When Nero was one year old and had shed his milk teeth 
he joined the company of a dozen other young fellows of the 
same age. All had been born and brought up on the Farm, 
where lions are raised for zoos, menageries and Hollywood. 
Nero and his companions roamed a large enclosure. They 
were awkward, raw-boned and a little knock-kneed. Their 
rough yellow hair had not yet become sleek but there were 
the shaggy beginnings of manes. Nero, bigger than a great 
Dane dog, found he could out-play, out-growl and out-fight 
every other lion. The six pounds of horsemeat he got each 
day hardly satisfied his hunger. 

At two years Nero had lost all his brown spots. He 
weighed three hundred pounds. He held his head forward, 
mouth hanging open. He took long strides, proud of his 
dark mane and his tufted tail. At meal time an iron door 
at one end of the paddock slid upward, and Nero was the 
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first to rush down the corridor toward the feeding cages. 

Today, at the age of four, Nero lives with the largest lions. 
He weighs five hundred pounds. His black mane is the pride 
of El Monte. 

He likes best to climb the log leading to the high platform 
above the center of his playground and watch the movements 
of other yellow-bodied beasts. Posed against the sky, he 
looks down upon his world. He might be a Tanganyika lion 
in Africa that has mounted a rocky ledge to plan his next 
meal. 


But Nero sees no African water hole beneath him, no zebra 
and antelope drinking at its ledge. Nero has never located a 
herd of cattle from a high place, nor crept down to attack. 
Not once has he laid flat and tense in African grass, mouth 
partly open, tail silently switching, waiting for a victim to 
come his way. He has never leaped upon a stampeded zebra, 
one paw seizing the nose, the other reaching around the throat 
for the shoulder. Never has he feasted in dark thickets, and 
afterwards heard the sounds of hyenas eating his leavings 
and breaking marrow-filled bones. 


Instead, Nero waits like a king for food to be brought him. 
He welcomes the approach of men who serve him. He does 
not rebel at wire mesh nor iron bars. In fact, if ever he 
should escape over the high stockade of El Monte and find 
himself in the hills of southern California, he would be as 
frightened as a king who has just lost his throne. 

Nero looks down upon the Farm and its mighty captives. 
When from his throat come short grunts, other lions listen. 
Then, with body vibrating, Nero gives long, deep bellows. 
These rise to a roaring climax—to be taken up and carried 
on by all the captive kings of El Monte. 
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Drawing by RICHARD BENNETT from SHAWNEEN AND THE GANDER 


TO MEXICO AND BEYOND 


Marcos was a mountain boy of Mexico, a Zapotec Indian. 
He wore rough white clothes and a peaked hat of black felt, 
like a gnome’s, when he set off early one morning to seek his 
fortune. He had been warned that in the big city beyond 
the mountains there would be too many people and not 
enough stars. There were too many people, indeed, and no 
one of them cared about the lonely little boy from the hills. 
How Marcos found a good master is told by Melicent Huma- 
son Lee in MArcos, A MouNTAIN Boy oF Mexico (Whit- 
man. $2). Illustrated in color by the Haders. Berta Hader 
was born in old Mexico and has painted into these pictures 
the details she loves and remembers. 

SHAWNEEN AND THE GANDER by Richard Bennett 
(Doubleday. $2) takes us to Ireland, the Ireland of tinkers 
and leprechauns. Of course you have heard the Irish say 
“Catch a leprechaun and your fortune is made.” Shawneen 
needed ten shillings and sixpence—a fortune to him—in 
order to own the glittering bugle which stood on the third 
shelf in Mrs. Murphy’s shop window. If he hadn’t met the 
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leprechaun, then this story would never have been written, 
and you would never have heard about Shawneen’s uncom- 
mon gander or that foxy rogue, Ned the Napper. 

A third book for younger readers who want to travel to 
Mexico and beyond is RAGMAN OF Paris AND His RaGa- 
MUFFINS by Elizabeth Orton Jones (Oxford. $1.50). There 
is real fun in this story of the two children adopted by a 
ragman of Paris. The pictures tell more than half the story 
and are a delight to the eye. 


If you want a long book, full of adventure, pick up THE 
SMUGGLER’s SLoor by Robb White III (Little, Brown. 
$1.75). This is a story of Carib Indians in the British West 
Indies, of Tommy and his sister Tobie adrift in a small boat, 
and their rescue by a giant negro smuggler named King. 
The author lives in the Caribbean and knows just how the 
natives talk and act, but those who know boats and sailing 
may find frequent misuse of nautical terms. Still, being a 
land-lubber myself, the story held me spellbound to the last 
page. 

During long summer days, I know how keen the appetite 
can be for sturdy adventure tales. So here are three more: 
Circus Rinc by Mary Grant Bruce (Putnam. $2), the 
story of Hugh Russell, boy-clown and rider in an Australian 
circus; RuNAway MIKE by a favorite English author, 
Eleanor Helme (Scribners. $2.50), the story of a boy, a 
horse and a dog; and PicEON Post, the newest book by 
Arthur Ransome (Lippincott. $2). This time Captain John, 
Mate Susan and the rest of the crew go treasure hunting in 
their holidays and run into trouble with a suspicious char- 
acter named Slouchy Hat. The pictures are by Mary Shep- 
ard, illustrator of Mary Poppins. 
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To Our Contriwutors: A number of boys and girls have 
written to ask me how I make selections for OUR OWN. 
There is no definite rule, but the primary consideration is that 
the story or poem must sound individual and not imitative. 

No verse is good poetry just because it jingles. Sometimes 
boys and girls write delightful verse with a natural rhythm 
which needs no rhyme. It is the thought that is important 
rather than the rhyme scheme or lack of rhyme. 

It is a good idea to write about the things you know. Just 
because you have read a great many poems about the sun, the 
trees, and the springtime, does not mean that these are the 
only subjects. Both in prose and poetry, take your subject 
from your own experience, express it in your own way, and 
you will discover the joy of writing. 

Be sure to put your full name, address and age clearly on 
your contribution or letter. 

Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


SUNSET 


The sun was setting. It was a very soft and soothing 
sunset. There was no breeze and no sound but a little canoe 
gliding down the calm lake. But once in a while a bird 
tweeted as if it were talking to the passing canoe; along the 
shore the mirror-like lake reflected the whole shore. 


—KAaTHERINE WEIss, age 10 
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THE BROWNIES OF THE FOREST 


In a far-off country, there lived some brownies. One 
half of them lived in the forest. They were called forest 
brownies. The other half lived in a town. They were 





























called the town brownies. The forest brownies had a picnic 
one day. Everybody came. There was dancing, music, and 
laughter. The brownies who could not come out stayed in 
the house and looked out of the window. 


—MarcGareET LAUDERMILL, age 9 
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A TALL STORY OF A LONG ISLAND FARMER 


In the year 9999, Mr. I. Amanut was planting squirtless 
grapefruit on his Long Island farm. His sweet lemons were 
in blossom. He took a big bite from one of his fine square 
apples. His son, Sawed-off, wanted his father to buy the 
latest model 9999 trees, guaranteed easy to climb, fully 
equipped including branches close to the ground. Sawed-off 
had just plugged these trees to the electric socket when 
something happened. The trees shot up so fast that Mr. I. 
Amanut was knocked headless. He quickly picked his head 
up and screwed it on again. Sawed-off and his father built 
a landing place for air ships on one of the branches. Then 
they began to plow the farm with rocket ships. They made 
so much money that they burned millions of dollar bills in 
their furnace. 


—A group of 10-12 year olds 


BUGS 
I would like to hear 


So many voices 
From the little bugs. 


I don’t know 
Which I would rather be, 
A bug or myself. 


Perhaps I like to be myself; 
I get along much faster. 
—JEAN THOMAS, age 9 
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Peter Penguin 








says: 


“It’s easy to earn money selling 


STORY PARADE 


Tell your friends about Story Parade 
and win a cash bonus for every 3 sub- 
scriptions you send in. Here’s your 
chance to earn a few extra dollars 
during your vacation.” 


Use coupon below or write to 


STORY PARADE, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Please send me details of subscription plan: 
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SING, SING—WHAT SHALL I SING? 
Collected by Julia M. Seton 


A superb collection of new and old songs, 
invaluable for camps and other singing circles 


Folk Songs Camp Fire Songs 
Hiking Songs Negro Spirituals 
Indian Songs Patriotic Songs 
Cowboy Songs Rounds 

Rousers Chanteys 


Songs for the Council Circle 


More than 150 uncommon and highly singable songs for all ages. 
Published in mimeographed form with words and melodies. 
Price $1.00 


Association for Arts in Childhood, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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HAVE YOU A RHYTHM BAND? 


The first toy orchestra was the great Haydn’s orchestra of men 
established the latter part of the eighteenth century. One hundred 
and fifty years later children’s rhythm bands, developed along the same 
lines, are to be found in schools, on playgrounds, and at centers of all 
types where little children gather. 

“Starting and Developing a Rhythm Band,” by Augustus D. Zanzig 
tells you how to organize one of these delightful orchestras, what 
instruments to use, how to make some of them, what music to play and 
how to secure it. 

Price 15 cents 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Avenue New York City 




















STORY PARADE 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 





Enclosed is $1.50 for one year. 
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ALEXANDER, the Magician 


teaches you to do hundreds of clever 
tricks in— 


The MAGIC SHOW BOOK 


Simple instructions and plans for making 
your own equipment. Be a magic showman! 


$1.50 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 
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HORN BOOK 


The Newbery Medal Acceptance Speech by Ruth Sawyer 


Lose Not the Nightingale dy Frances Clarke Sayers 
AND 
Special articles in honor of 
DHAN GOPAL MUKER]JI 


50 cents a copy 
or 3 issues—including the special Christmas number—for $1.00 


THE HORN BOOK 264 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 

















Offering Unbiased Criticisms of Current Films 


MOTION PICTURE REVIEWS 


—A unique handbook for those who wish —Evaluation of suitability for children 
to choose their film fare with dis- listed according to age classifications. 
| cretion. 
—Of great value to parents as reviews —Reviews are compiled from comments 
state suitability for children’s entertain- of university trained women who vol- 
ment, unteer services 


Motion Picture Reviews published monthly by 
THE WOMEN’S UNIVERSITY CLUB - LOS ANGELES BRANCH 


y 


American Association of University Women 
943 So. Hoover pd Los Anezele f, Cal. 
10c PER COPY $1.00 THE YEAR 
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